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PEEFATORY NOTE. 

It having been found that the advance from the Second to 
the Third Book is not suflBlciently gradual, the follovmig 
Lessons have been compiled in the hope that this objection 
may be removed. The present Third Book will now 
become the Fourth of the Series, and in future, parties will 
oblige by ordering it under that title. 

The Compiler trusts that the insertion of the Woodcuts 
may contribute both to the pleasure and the profit of the 
young reader. 

Glasgow, Ju/y, 1862. 
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THIRD BOOK OF READING. 



GOD MADE ALL THINGS. 



Hea^'-ens 


FisV-es 


Onr-selves' 


Be-cause' 


Sur'-face 


Mak'-er 


Be-fore' 


In'-sects 


0-bey' 



God made all things — ^the heavens, the 
earth, the sea, and everything in them were 
made by Him in six days. First of all He 
made the light, because all before was dark, 
but whenever God said, "Let there be 
light," the light came. God has made for 
us the sun to shine by day ; and the moon, 
and the briffht stars to shine by night. He 
also made tne sea, with all kinds of fishes; 
the dry land, with all the beasts that live 
on it; besides the trees and flowers that 
grow on its surface.. God made the air 
we breathe, with aU the kinds of flies and 
insects that live in tie air, many of which 
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are too small for us to see. All that live 
got their life first from God, and by Him 
they are kept in being. He made us also ; 
we could not make ourselves. God is our 
Maker, and He it is that has kept us in life, 
and from whom we get every good thing. 
We should love, obey, and serve our Father 
in Heaven, because He is so kind and good 
to us. 



THE GKEAT CREATOR. 

Col'-onrs Thank'-fol Kind'-ly 

Glad' -dens For-get' A-buse' 

God made the sky that looks so blue, 
God made the grass so green; 

He made the flowers that smell so sweet. 
In pretty colours seen. 

God made the sun that shines so bright, 

And gladdens all I see ; 
It comes to give us heat and light, — 

How thankful we should be. 

God made the pretty bird to fly; 

How sweetlvhaa she sung ! 
And though sne soars so very high. 

She '11 not forget her young. 



God made the cow to give nice milk ; 

The horse for me to use : 
1 11 treat them kindly for His sake, 

Nor dare His gifts abuse. 

God made the water for my drink ; 

He made the fish to swim ; 
God made the trees to bear me fruit ; 

Oh I how should I love Him I 



AIR. 



Ev'-er-y Per-haps' Plants 

Moan'-ing Mo'-tion Peo'-ple 

Cor'-ner Earth Do'-ing 

This room is full of air, and so is every 
place over the earth. It finds its way into 
every comer, and yet we cannot see it. 
You have often heard the wind moaning 
among the trees, and perhaps you have 
heard of trees torn up by their roots ; well, 
that was done by the air ; for wind is air in 
motion. The wind has great power, and 
has been known not only to tear up strong 
trees, such as the oak, but even to push 
down houses, and tear the sails of ships into 
shreds. But the air is of great use. With- 
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out it the fire would not bum, plants and 
trees would not grow, and no people could 
live. We must have air by day and by 
night to keep us alive ; it is part of our 
food. We let it in and out of our bodies by 
means of our nose and mouth, and if we 
were to leave off doing this, we would very 
soon die. 



THE GOLDEN KULE. 

Hon'-est Would Wheth'-er 

CMih'-ers Should Foi-get' 

To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me honest, kind, and good, 
As every child should be. 

Whether I am at home, at school, 

Or walking out abroad, 
I never should forget this rule 

Of Jesus Christ our Lord. 




Mm'. 


■tiff 


sr, 


-hoTind 


.-mala 


Com 


I'-tiiee 



Wter-ev'-er Qnards 

Com-pan'-ion Ea'-si-ly 

Ei'-ther Shep'-herd 

Oen'-tle Cer'-taiii 

The dog is a well-known animal to every 
boy and girL He is to be found in all parts 
of the world wherever man has gone, as his 
iriend and companion. He seems to be able 
to live like man, both in cold and hot coun- 
tries, and is not confined like many creatures 
to certain climates. 

He is very useful to his master as well as 
gentle and kind. With how much care 
does he guard whatever is left in his charge ! 
The dog knows from its master's look what 
he wishes, and, by a word or a sign, can be 
easily made to obey him. 

There are many kinds of dogs, — ^the mas- 
tiff, that is used for watching the house ; 
the greyhound, used in hunting the hare ; 
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and the fox-hound, used in hunting the fox. 
There is also the shepherd's dog, without 
which he could not do his work at all. He 
is of more use to the shepherd than many 
boys and girls could be ; and there is the 
Newfoundland dog, so useful in saving people 
from being drowned. 



THE DOG. 

Nev'-er Use'-ful Faith'-ful 

Lit'-tle Al'-wayB Friend 

I *11 never hurt my little dog, 
But stroke and pat his head : 

I like to see him wag his tail, 
Ilike to see him fed. 

Poor little thing, how very good, 

And very useful too : 
For, do you know, that he will mind 

What he is bid to do. 

Then, I will never hurt my dog, 

Nor ever give him pain : 
But I will always treat him kind. 

And he wiU love again. 

A faithful friend he ever is, 
Nor e'er forsakes his trust ; 

Oh then 1 for all the care he takes, 
I '11 love my dog — I must. 
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THE SEA. 

Dis'-tant A-mer'-i-ca ScaMy 

Chi'-na Spain Fish'-er-men 

Cot'-ton France Riv'-era 

Let us walk by the sea-shore, and hear 
the waves roar. How blue the water is, 
just as blue as the sky. Look at the large 
rocks along the coast ; they are very hard, 
and cannot be easily moved. By means of 
the sea, ships go to distant parts of the world, 
and bring things home to us. We get tea 
from China, cotton and rice from America, 
grapes from France, oranges from Spam, and 
many other things are brought to us, by 
means of the ships that sail on the deep blue 
waters of the ocean. The sea is not always 
calm ; when the wind blows hard, the water 
is raised into waves, which dash on the shore, 
making a great roaring as if they were 
angry. The water in the sea is salt, but we 
call the water of rivers and smaller streams 
fresh water. All rivers run to the sea. Out 
of it we get many kinds of fish, large and 
small, scaly fish and shell fish, which we use 
as food The men who catch fish in the 
sea are called fishermen. 
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THE LITTLE BOY. 



Re-main' Pour Sweet'-ly 

Plain'-ly Eight Bet'-ter 

See me, I am a little boy, 

Who loves to go to school ; 
And though I am not very old, 

I '11 prove that I 'm no fool. 

For I can count, one, two, three, four, 

Say one and two make three. 
Take one away and two remain, 

As you may plainly see- 
Twice one are two, twice two are four, 

And six are three times two ; 
Twice four are eight, twice five are ten ; 

And more than this I do. 

For I have learned some little songs, 

About the dog and cat. 
And sing them very sweetly too. 

And to beat time I pat. 

But, better still, I learn that God 

Made all things that I see ; 
He made the earth. He made the sky. 

He made both you and me. 

S(yn^8 for the Little Ones ai Home. 
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AN EGG. 



Most'-ly O'-val Bep'-tiles 

Flu'-id An'-i-mald Oth'-er 

Sol'-id In'-sect3 Brit'-tle 

Yel'-low Chick^en Quick'-ly 

Come here, Willy, and look at this egg. 
Tell me of what shape it is. ^ It is round. 
It is not quite round ; we say it is oval. 

An egg has three parts, — ^there is the -shell, 
the white, and the yellow part, or the yolk. 
You know that the shell is very easily 
broken, and we therefore say it is brittle. 
It is also hard, thin, and smooth, and is 
mostly made from lime which the birds pick 
off the ground, or wherever thej can find it. 
The white and yolk are fluid, and run 
quickly into a cup when the shell is broken, 
but when boiled for several minutes, they 
become soUd or quite hard. You can see 
through the white before it is boiled, but 
not through the yolk. 

Eggs are laid by birds, and also by fishes, 
reptiles, and insects. At a certain time, 
after the egg is laid, the shell is broken, and 
out comes a young bird, or reptile. The 
hen sits on her eggs three weeks, and it is 
said that then she begins to break the shell 
of each egg, and thus the little chicken is 
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able to get out. Eggs are also useful to 
man, who uses some of them as food. 



THE CETJST. 
"Waste not, want not." 

Hun'-^iy Whole'-some Kind'-est 

Pa'-rents Wil'-ful Woe'-ful 

1 must not throw upon the floor, 
. The crust I cannot eat ; 
There 's many a hungry little one, 
Would think it quite a treat. 

My parents take the kindest care. 
To get me wholesome food. 

And so, I must not waste a bit, 
That may do others good. 

The com from which my bread is made, • 

God causes it to grow : 
How sad to waste what he has given — 

He would both see and know. 

'Tis wilful waste brings woeful want ; 

And I may live to say, 
'' Oh, how I wish I had the bread, 

Which once I threw away I " 

Anon. 
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LESSON ON NUMBERS. 

One and one make two. 

Two and one are three. 

Three boys and two boys are five boys. 

Two and two make four. 

Four eggs and one egg are five eggs. 

Four and two make six. 

Three and four are equal to seven. 

Four from six and two are left. 

Twice four make eight. 

Five from eight leave three. 

Five and five make ten. 

Six pens and six pens make twelve pens. 

Four from twelve leave eight. 

One, two, and three are equal to six. 

Six, two, and one make nine. 

Two from nine will leave seven. 

Nine apples among three boys, would give 

three to each. 
There are seven days in a week. 
Four weeks make a month. 
Twelve months make a year. 
We call twelve apples a dozen. 
Twelve dozen are a gross. 
Twenty sheep are caJled a score. 
Six months make half a year. 
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"THOU GOD SEEST ME.'' 

Break'-ing Gar'-den Stran'-ger 

Plant'-ed Fruit Beau'-ty 

Al-though' Pirm'-er Af'-ter-wards 

Wait'-ed Win'-dow Thief 

There was once a little boy who was kept 
from breaking God's law by these four short 
words, ** Thou God seestme/' coming into his 
mind. His papa had planted in his garden a 
very fine pear tree; he waited long for the fruit, 
and at last one pear grew on it. It was a 
very pretty pear, and every stranger who 
came to the house was shown the tree with 
the one pear. The little boy often saw the 
pear, and heard his papa praise it^ beauty, 
and he wished to have it all to himeielf. 

One night his papa and mamma were from 
home, and he had gone to bed, but, because 
of the heat, he could not sleep ; so he got up, 
although it was dark, and went to the win- 
dow to cool himself. He could just see the 
form of the tree, and, as he stood, the wish to 
get the pear took a firmer hold of him than 
ever. He thought he could find his way to the 
pear tree, and be able to return without 
being seen. He knew the pear would be 
missed, but then nobody would know who 
had taken it. So this little boy soon put on 
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his clothes, and with very quiet steps he stole 
away to the garden. He did not feel quite 
happy; he felt very much afraid, but he 
thought the pear would soon be in his hand, 
and that would make up for all his fear. He 
reached the tree, and was just about to catch 
hold of the pear, when his eye caught sight of 
a bright star, and the four words came into his 
mind, " Thou God seest me." He was much 
more afraid than ever. He crept back to 
bed, but now he could not sleep for fear. 
He felt guilty, and thought everybody would 
look at him, and know him to be a thief at 
heart. 

Next day, when his papa and mamma 
came home, he told them of his sin, and they 
prayed to God with him, that He would 
forgive him, and make him a better boy. 

That little boy afterwards grew to be a good 
and a great man, and never forgot the four 
little words. 

LITTLE CHILD. 

Snn'-shine Dis-close' A-fraid' 

Grate'-fol Bet'-ter Sor'-ry 

Little child, when you're at play, 
Do you know that Jesus sees you? 

He it is who made the day, 

Sunshine, birds, and flowers, to please you ; 
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Ohl then thank Him much, and pray 
To be grateful every day. 

Little child, when you're afraid, 
Do you know that Christ is by you? 

Seek His care, then — ^He has said, 
^'Ask, and I will not deny you;" 

And He never fails to hear; 

He will keep you, do not fear. 

Little child, when you are bad. 
Do you think that Jesus knows it? 

Yes, and 1 it makes Him glad. 
When you're sorry, and disclose it. 

! then, tell Him quick, and pray 

To grow better every day. Anon. 



THE WHITE BEAB. 

Slip'-per-y Crea'-ture Sup'-face 

Pic'-ture Float Fall'-ing 

The white bear lives away in the cold, 
cold north, where the ground is never clear 
of snow, and where, even in summer, large 
lunips of ice float about in the sea. 

BLe does not feel the cold much, for he 
wears a coat of thick white fur, and that 
keeps him warm, His feet are covered 
with long hair, so that he can walk 
on the slippery ice without falling. 



He sleeps all the winter, and it is good 
for him be does so, aa he wotdd not get 
anything to eat in that cold time of year. 
He eats as mach in the summer as to make 
him fat. He will eat any kind of creature 
he can catch ; but he lives mostly on the seal, 
and on the flesh of the whale. 

He is able both to float on the surface of 
the water like a duck, and dive under it like 
a fish. 

There are other two kinds of bears, — ^the 
brown bear and the black bear. The 
young bears are called cubs. Here is a 
picture of the brown bear. 
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THE MEKRY PLY, 



Mer'-ry Spar'-kle Up'-r^ht 

Naught'-y Ceil'-ing Frol'-ic 

Ti'-ny Taught Touch 

My merry little fly, play here, 

And let me loot at you; 
I will not touch you, though you're near, 

As naughty children do, 

I see you spread your pretty wings, 

That sparkle in the sun ; 
I see your legs^what tiny things 

And yet how fast they run. 

You walk along the ceiling now, 

And down the upright wall; 
I'll ask mamma to tell me how 

You walk and do not fall 

'Twas Grod that taught you, little fly, 

To walk along the ground. 
And mount above my head so high. 

And frolic round and round. 

I'll near you stand, to see you play; 

But do not be afraid, 
I would not lift my little hand 

To hurt what God has made. 

Mary Ltmdie Dunccm. 
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SALT. 



SU'-ver 


Use'.ful 


Chil'-dren 


Shal'-low 


Sup-ply' 


Sug-'ar 


Forced 


Bot'tom 


Un-der-ground' 


Coal 


Steam 


In-deed' 



We use salt at every meal. Almost every 
kind of food must have salt about it, before 
it can be eaten. 

Salt is got in two ways. It is dug out of 
deep holes underground, called mines, just 
as coal is dug out of the earth. There are 
salt mines, coal mines, gold mines, silver 
mines, lead mines, tin mines, and other 
things are found in mines besides these. 

Salt dug out of the earth like stones, is 
called rock salt. Salt is also made from salt 
water, either from the sea, or salt springs. 
The water is put into large shallow pans, 
over great fires; and by the boiling the salt 
and the water are parted; the water goes 
off in the form of steam, and tne salt is left 
at the bottom of the pan. 

It is very useful, and without it we could 
not almost live; indeed, without a supply of 
salt, we would soon be very sick, and die. 
To be kept from salt, or to be forced to eat 
food without it, is not at all pleasant. 

In some parts of the earth, the little boys 
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and girls are as fond of salt, as most children 
are of sugar. 



FISHES. 

■ ' W^a'-ter Sal'-mon Whale 

; Jlan'-y Cock'-le Breathe 

; ^Trout Oys'-ter Blood'-ed 

• Her'-ring In-stead' Scales 

Fish live in the water, — ^in rivers, seas, 
lakes, and ponds. They swim in the water, 
lust as birds fly about in the air. They 
move along by means of their fins and tail. 
Some fish have scales on their skin, in place 
of hair or wool, like the dog and sheep. 
There are many kinds of fish, which, when 
taken, are used as food — ^as the trout, the 
salmon, the herring, and the cod. Fish are 
taken by means of nets and hooks. Some 
fish live in a shell, such as the oyster and 
cockle. We get oil from the cod, and the 
shark. The whale is not a fish: it has got 
warm blood, and breathes by means of lungs; 
but the fish have cold fclood, and have gUls 
by which they breathe, instead of lungs. 
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CHILD'S EVENING PRAYER. 

Ten'-der Mom'-ing Dark'-ness 

Shep'-herd ^ E'-ven-ing For-giv'-en 

Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless Thy little lamb to-night ; ^^\ • 

Through the darkness be Thou near me^ ' ' '^' ' 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 

All this day Thy hand has led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care ; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed me, fed me : 
Listen to my evening prayer. 

Let my sins be all forgiven; 

Bless the friends I love so well; 
Take me when I die to heaven, 

Happy there with Thee to dwell. 

Mary Lundie Duncan, 

THE HARE. 

Rab'-bit Chased E-scape' 

Col'-our Al-though' A-cross' 

Tim'-id A-gainst' En'-e-mies 

There'-fore Quick'-ly Hawk 

The hare is very like the rabbit, but 
rather larger, and not of the same colour. 
They are both covered with fine soft hair, 
called fiir. The hare is very timid; that 
means, that it would start away from you, if 
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jou were to go near it in the field. It is 
often chaagd by men and dogs, and therefore 
it ia afraid: ft has other enemies, in the hawk 
and fox; hut although it is not able to fight 
against them, it often gets out of their way by 
using its legs. It can escape from them by 
running venf quickly, and will even, when 
chaaed by the dogs, swim across a river, in 
order to save its life. 

It does not make a hole or bed for itself, 
under the ground, like the rabbit, but has 
its bed among the grass. If the grass be 
green and fresh, the hare is in danger of 
being found out by the hawk, because it 
is of a brown colour. It would not be so 
easily seen were its bed always among grass 
which is faded. 




I like little pussy. 
Her coat is so warm; 



And if I don't hurt her, 

She '11 do me no harm, ^rff"/?/ . 
So I'll not pull her tail, AV- .- 

Nor drive her away; ,.l'^ :\ 
But pussy and I '. " 

Very gently will play. - 

She shall ait by my side, 
And I 'U give her some food; 

And pussy will love me, 
Because I am good. 




QUESTIONS ON ANIMALS. 
How many wings has a bird? 
Where do birds live? 
Where do beasts live? 
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Where do fishes live? 

How many legs has a fish? 

How many feet has a bird? 

Name a fish. 

Name a beast that you have not seen. 

Tell me the names of some birds. 

Which is the largest bird? 

Name a bird that swims in the water. 

What birds are web-footed? 

How do fish move about in the water? 

With what are fish covered? 

What grows on the sheep's back? 

What covers the bodies of birds? 

Which is the smaUest bird in this country? 

What do we call the soft hair that covers 

the cat? 
What is made of the skin of some beasts? 
Name the king of birds. 
What animal brays? 
What beast is called the king of beasts? 
What is the sound called that the lion 

makes? 
Whether is the lion a brave or a timid animal ? 
What small animal is the lion like ? 
What is the hair called which grows on the 

back of his neck ? 
What are young lions called ? 
Name any country where the lion is to be 

found. 




TEA AND SUGAE. 

Pro-cnre' Sug'-ar In'-dieB 

Break'-fast Voy'-age Na'-ked 

Thou'-sand Pre-pare' Bam'-ing 

Toprocure us our breakfast, 

Far over the sea, 
Ten thousand long miles, 

We most send for the tea ; 
Where the Chinese are busy- 
To pick the leaves green, 
To roll them and dry them, 

So neat and so clean. 
And some for the sugar 

A voyage must go, 
To the burning West Indies, 

Where sugar canes grow; 
Where the poor naked negro 

Toils all the hot day, 
To prepare the sweet cargo. 

In lands far away. Anon. 




Sup-pose' 


But'-ter 


Rein'-deer 


M«t--to« 


Whoie'-some 


Csni'd 


Nour-.tth 


L.p'.l«mi 


Peo'.ple 


Fruit 


Olmse 


T.t'.tai, 


Girls 


WMe 


In'-BDcts 



We shall now have a short lesson on milk. 
I suppose some little boys and girls think 
that they know all about it, and have no 
need to read of it. It is a fluid like water, 
but white in colour, and is used as part of 
our food. Many other things will nouriah 
us besides milk; such as bread and butter, 
beef and mutton, and many kinds of fruit. 
Some things cannot be used as food until 
they have been prepared and mixed; but 
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we can use milk just as it comes from the 
cow. 

Butter and cheese are made from it. 
Milk is not only pleasant to drink, but also 
very wholesome. Many animals ^ve milk 
besides the cow — as the dog, the sheep, the 
goat, the ass, the cat, and the whale, God 
has given it to them that they may feed 
their young ones. He has not given it 
either to the birds, or fishes, or insects. 

The people of Lapland use the milk of the 
reindeer; the Tartars use the milk of the 
horse; and the Arabs that of the camel, 
just as we use the milk of the cow. 

The best of the milk is called cream. 



THE CRAB. 

Crea'-ture Quick'-ly For'-wards 

Firm'-ly Catch'-ing Back'-wards 

Tight'-ly Side'-ways Bur'-row 

The crab is a creature that lives in the 
sea, and a very^ strong creature it is. It is 
not covered with scales, like many of the 
fish, but with a hard sort of crust At one 
time of the year the shell is cast off, and a 
new one grows in its place. The crust, or 
shell, at first is but a thin skin, and then 
the crab is easily hurt, if it did not for a time 
keep well hid among the rocks. The crabs 
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are very useful creatures, as they eat dead 
fish, and help to keep the water sweet, and 
the shores clean. They have very strong 
claws, by which they grasp firmly, and hold 
tightly anything that comes in their way. 
They very quickly tear off the flesh, and 
leave nothing but the bones of any 
dead creature they find, as they run along 
the shore. So firmly do they keep hold, 
that they have been known to leave one of 
their claws in the haiid of any one catching 
them, and make their escape, rather than 
"T^^^et go; in a short time a new claw grows in 
•'•the place of the one lost. If you saw a 
•erab running on the shore, you would see 
It go sideways, and they run along at a 
great rate, either backwards, forwards, or 
sideways, for it can go in all these three ways. 
When disturbed they will make for a pool 
of water, or burrow in the sand. 

WHO TEACHES LITTLE BHIDS ?. 

Pleas'-ant Bmld'-ing Pret'-ty 

Mom'-ing Mam-ma' Feath'-ers 

Bus'-y Pro- vide' Inch'-es 

Though Be-side' Sew 

Sweet bird, I like to hear you sing. 
This pleasant morning in the spring; 
Oh, do not fly so far away, 
I will not hurt you if you stay. 
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Oh I you are busy, I can see, 
Building your nest in yonder tree ; 

Here isfoL moss, anIwool,a.xd hay. 
You '11 fetch it when I 'm gone away. 

Who teaches little birds to make 
Their nest? mamma, and what to take? 
For though I both can hem and sew, 
I could not make a nest, — could you ? 

God teaches all things to provide 
Itself a home, and then beside, 
They have no care for clothes, you know 
He makes their pretty feathers grow. 

The old birds teach the young to fly, 
First a few inches, then up^ high. 
And then they take their little broqd, 
And show them how to find their food. 

Anon, 
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BIKDS. 

Les'-son Lar'-gest Ea'-gle 

Swan Coun'-try Spar'-row 

Warm'-est Neat'-est Itob'-in 

Strength Fierce Build 

We read some time ago about fishes, 
we shall now read about birds. They fly 
about in the air by using their wings, just as 
fish swim in the water by means of then* 
fins. They have fine soft feathers to cover 



their bodies, and not scales, like many of the 
fish. The finest feathers that lie close to 
the skin, are called down. 

Birds are not all of the same size. The 
largest bird that is found in this country is 
the eagle, and the smallest is the wren. 
The eagle is called the king of birda The 




eagle is a bird of great strength, and very 
bold and fierce. It lives on hares, rabbits, 
kids, and lambs. It has its nest on the 
sidea ;of high rocks. It flies very high 
in . the .(lir, and can see its prey a long 
■way off. So strong are the eyes of the 
eagle, that it can gaze at the sun without 
winking. 

Some birda live both on land and in 
water; such as the duck, the goose, and the 
swan; and others live only on the land, as the 
sparrow, the robin, and the hen. 

The houses which birds make for them- 
selves to live in, and in which they put 
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their eggs, are called nests. They are 
made of clay, straw, hair, dried grass, and 
such things, and are very neat, tittle birds 
build the warmest and neatest Qests. It is 
God that teaches the birds how to build, 
when to build, where to build, and of what 
to build their nests. 



SAMUEL. 

Sam'-u-el Heav'-en Small' -est 

Bless'-ed At-tend' Al-might'-y 

When little Samuel woke, 

And heard his Maker's voice. 
At every word He spoke, 

How much did he rejoice. 
O blessed, happy child to find 
The God of heaven so near and kind^^l ^f^ . 

If God would speak to me, /.i/'<»' '^ > - ' ■'''' 

And say He was my friend, IrT;^ ^':- . ■ 

How happy I should be, 
Oh, how should I attend. 

The smallest sin I then should fear. 

If God Almighty were so near. 

And does He never speak? 

Ojes; for in His word 
He bids me come and seek 

The God that Samuel heard. 



I ». .<»•- •',/ -. 
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In almost every page I see, 
The God of Samuel calls to me. 

Like Samuel, let me say. 

Whene'er I read His word, 
" Speak, Lord, I would obey 

The voice that I have heard ; 
And when I in Thy house appear, 
Speak, Lord, Thy servant waits to hear." 

Songs for the Little Ones at Home. 



ADAM AND EVE. 

Fa'-ther Gar'-den Mis'-er-y 

Wom'-an Ex-cept' Be-lieve' 

Beau'-ti-ful Child'-ren Sor'-row 

Man-kind' Com-mand' Sick'-ness 

Adam was the first man made by God 
upon the earth j he was the father of all 
mankind. God made him of the dust of 
the ground. Some time after Adam was 
made, God made the first woman, her name 
was Eve. Adam and Eve were our first 
..-jf^ptrents. When God made them, they were 
'^vJeVy good, free from all sin, and were like 
(joa' himself, in being holy and happy. 

::0bd put them, when they were made, 

iritb a beautiful place, in which to live, 

. called the garden of Eden. In this garden 

were all kmds of pleasant fruits, and fine 
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plants and flowers. They were not to be 
idle in Eden, but were to till and dress it, 
and keep it in order. But they did not 
live long in it, because they broke God's 
command, by doing what he told them not 
to do; and out of it they were driven, never 
more to enter it. God told them they 
might eat of the fniit of every tree in the 
garden, except one, and that in the day 
they ate of it, they would surely die. They 
did eat of it, and brought on themselves 
and their children much misery and sorrow, 
sickness and death. But, though Adam 
and Eve sinned, and brought death into 
the world, God so loved us, that He gave 
His own Son to die for us, that all who 
believe in Him might have a better life than 
that which our first parents had before the 
faU. 

HYMN. 

Shep'-herd A-bove' Je'-sus 

Low'-ly Ev'-er-more Re-deemed' 

Father, from Thy throne above, ^/^ 
Bless our lowly home below, Z:*^ " 
Jesus, Shepherd, in Thy love, t ! 






t.*- r.. 



Save thy flock from every foe. \ -:>r - 

Thine we are, for Thou hast made usf ' • 
Thine, for we're redeemed by Thft^\ 



Thine, for Thou hast ever led ns ; 
Thine we evermore shall be. 

May we love Thee, may we fear Thee, 
May Thy will, not ours, be done; 

Never leave im till we're near Thee, 
In Thy home, where all are one. 




Gen'-tie 
Harm'- leas 
Pleas'-ing 
Grown 



THE SHEEP. 

Sport'-ii^ 



Great'-coftt 



Stock'-ingB 
Mnf'ton 



Sheep '-sheAr-ing 



The sheep is a mild, gentle, and harmless 
creature. It is very pleasing to see the 
pretty little lambs running and sporting 
about in the £elds, in the early summer, 
beside their mothers. 

The sheep is covered with a coat of wool 
called a fleece. The wool, after having been 
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of use to the sheep, is taken off its back, and 
spun into^ yam to make stockings. 

Cloth is also made of wool, so that we 
wear the old great-coat of the sheep. The 
wool is taken from the sheep in summer, and 
before the cold winter comes, another thick 
coat of wool has grown, so that the sheep is 
not the worse from losing its coat. As the 
sheep are out in the cold winter nights, they 
would be very cold if God had not given 
them wool to keep them warm. But they 
are very glad in the summer, to have their 
wool taken from them, because it would 
make them very hot to have their fleeces on 
their backs in warm weather. The wool is 
taken off by means of large shears, and the 
work is called sheep-shearing. It does as 
HtUe l«.rm to the ieep, as the cutting of 
our hair does to us. 

Its flesh is used as food, and called mutton. 



THE EAKTH. 

Spin'-ning Beau'-ti-fnl Cat'-tle 

Twen'-ty In'-sects Lev'-el 

Be-cause' Great'-ness Moan'-taiDS 

The earth on which we live is a large 

body, but not so large as the sun. It is 

roimd like a baU, or an orange. We think 
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it stands still, but it is always moving round 
like a spinning top. It also moves round 
the sun — ^it does this once every year ; but 
it moves round like a top in twenty-four 
hours, and twenty-four hours make a day. 
Because the earth is shaped like an orange^ 
the sun cannot shine on the whole of it at 
the same time. The part that is turned to 
the sun is light, and there it is day ; and the 
part that is turned away from the sun is 
dark, W there it is night In this way 
with soiM^ people it is day, and they are 
busy at work ; and with others it is night, 
and they are at rest. Men can sail round 
the earth, because it is round, 

God has made the world very beautiful. 
He causes the pretty flowers and trees to 
grow out of it, and many kinds of living 
creatures, such as beasts, birds, and insects 
to live in it and on it, which add to its 
beauty and greatness. He covered some 
parts of it with a beautiful carpet of rich 
grass for food to the cattle. 

The earth is not all level — ^there ar6 high 
parts called mountains, and deep places called 
vallies ; and many of the deepest vallies He 
has filled with water. These waters are 
called seas and lakes, and in them God has 
placed many kinds of fishes. 
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THE SUN. 

Yon'-der Dns'-ky Fog'-gy 

Monn'-tam CoV-dips Them-selves' 

No'-ble Hare'-bells Un-do' 

Plough Mer'-iy Qness 

Who am I with noble face, 

Shining in a dear blue place? 

If to look at me you try, .<;\ ^^^y, 

I shall blind your little eye. /iu^TT^? N 

When my noble face I shew !5« J^:- 
Over yonder mountein blue, v^T 
All the clouds away do ride, 
And the dus^ night beside. 

Then the clear wet dews I dry, 
With the look of my bright eye; 
And the little birds awake, 
Many a merry tune to make. 

Cowslips then, and hare-bells blue, 
And lily-cups their leaves undo, 
For they shut themselves up tight, 
All the dark and foggy night. 

Then the busy people go. 
Some to plough, and some to sow; 
When I leave, their work is done; 
Guess if I be not the sun ? 

Bhymes/or the Nursery. 
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THINGS TO BE KNOWN. 

Pa'-per Bar'-ley Tur'-nip 

Juice Cab'-bage Car'-rot 

Cof'-fee Para'-ley On'-ion 

Gin'-ger Leath'-er Tal'-low 

Books are made of paper, and paper is 
made from rags. 

Butter and cheese are made from milk, 
and milk is got from the cow. 

Bread is made of flour, and when wheat 
is ground, we call it flour. 

Wine is made from the juice of the grape, 
and grapes grow on the vine. 

Sugar is made from the juice of a plant 
called the sugar-cane, and the sugar-cane is 
a kind of grass. 

We make boots and shoes of leather, and 
leather is the skins of animals, prepared for 
the purpose. 

Our clothing is made from cotton, linen, 
silk, and wool. 

Linen is made from flax, and flax grows in 
the fields like com. 

Wool is the covering of the sheep, and a 
little worm spins a ball of silk thread round 
its body, and of this thread, silk cloth is after- 
wards made. The ball is called a cocoon. 

Cotton grows upon the cotton tree in 
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America, India, Afiica; and some other parts 
of the world, and looks something like wool. 

We use for food the flesh of the sheep, the 
ox, the pig, and the hare. 

From the bones of the ox, we make small 
spoons and buttons; and from its horns, combs 
are made. 

Candles are made of wax and tallow, and 
tallow is made of the fat of oxen and sheep. 

We take the seeds of some plants and use 
them for food; as wheat and barley, pease, 
potatoes, and coffee. 

We use for food the roots of some plants ; 
as turnips, carrots, onions, and ginger. 

We also use for food the leaves of some 
other plants; as the cabbage, parsley, and 
tea. 



THE OWL. 

En-a'-bles KiU-'ing Hol'-low 

Ser'-vice De-stroy' Fly'-ing 

Shin'ing Farm'-er Poance 

The owl is a strange looking bird, — ^it is 
not unlike a cat with two feet, and covered 
with feathers. Like the cat it sees better 
in the dark, than when the sun is shining. 
It never goes out by day if it can help it, 
because the light hurts its large eyes, but it 



seta out, as soon as the aun goes down, to 
hunt for mice and rats. 

In flying its wings make no sound, like 
the winga of many birds, because of th« 




sofibness of its feathers. This enables it to 
pounce upon mice, and little birds, before 
they know that it is near them. It does 
good service to the farmer by killing the 
rats and mice, for they destroy his gnun. 
The owl m^ be called one of me farmer's 
friends. Ine rook and crow also work for 
the farmer, in destroying the worms which 
live upon the grwn. 

The owl Uvea in bams and outhouses, or 
in hollow trees. 
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THE MOON AND STARS. 

Dia'-tant Reflects' Source 

Sil'-ver-y Ap-pear' Plan'-ets 

Twelve Dis'-tance Nu'-mer-ous 

The moon is like the sun in shape; it is 
rou^d ,as a ball; but not nearly so large. It 
is' ii6tp^;far distant from us as the sun; and 
it gives us light by night when the sun has 
set, anai^one to shine on some other parts of 
the worlfd. 

The light of the moon is of a softer kind 
than that of the sun ; it is not so strong, it 
is called a silvery light. The moon has no 
light in itself, but gets its light from the sun, 
and gives out, or reflects, the sun's light. It 
travels round the earth once a month, and, 
with the earth, round the sun, once in twelve 
months. 

The stars appear smaller than the moon, 
but many of them are much larger than it. 
They seem small on account of their great 
distance from the earth. They also get their 
light from the sun ; we, therefore, call the 
sun the source of heat and light. Some 
of the stars seem to change their places in 
the sky, while others do not. Those that 
move about are called planets, while the 
others are called fixed stars. The stars are 
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many in number ; so numerous are they, that 
they cannot be counted by man, But the 
Bible teUs us that ^^ God telleth the number 
of the starS; and calleth them all by their 
names.*' 



THE MOON. 

Cur'- tains BSd'-den Con-sid'-er 

Si'-lent Reap'-er Sim'-ple 

Sil'-ver Har'-vest Peep'-ing 

Who am I that shine so bright, 
With my pretty yellow light. 
Peeping through your curtains grey ? 
Tell me, little girl, I pray. 

When the sun is gone, I rise 
In the very silent skies, 
And a cloud or two doth skim 
Bound about my silver rim. 

All the little stars do seem 
Hidden by my brighter beam. 
And among them I do ride, 
Like a queen in all her pride. 

Then the reaper goes along. 
Singing forth a merry song. 
While I light the shaking leaves. 
And the yellow harvest sheaves. 
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Little girl, consider well, 
Who this simple tale doth tell, 
And I think jou '11 guess it soon. 
For I only am the moon. 

Rhymetfor the Nuraery 




THE MONKEY. 

Monk'-ey Move' -men ts Por'-esta 

Mis'-ohief Swing'-ing Bock'-y 

6a-boou' PoQi£'-eB Tricks 

What a funny creature the montey is ! 
fond of fun and mischief and playing all 
sorts of tricks. 

The ape is something like the monkey, 
and so is the baboon. Apes have no tail, 
the baboons have short t^ls, and the 
monkey has a prett)?' long tail. In saze 
the monkey is less than either the ape 
or the baboon. All these animals are m 
some things more like man than any other 
creature. 
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The feet of the mcmkey are very like 
hands, indeedj they are iust a kind of hand, 
and the monkey uses them as we use our 
hands. It is a smart lively creature, not at 
all slow or lazy in its movements. 

Monkeys are to be found in forests and 
rocky places, and there they make great use 
of thiai? tails', iB swinging kmselL from 
place to place or amongst the branches of 
trees. 

Everybody knows how very ready 
monkeys are to do the very same things 
that they see done ; and many droU stories 
are told of their tricks; but this often 
brings them into trouble. They eat up 
everything very quickly; and they have 
pouches in their cheeas, in which they 
store away fruit; such as nuts, and other 
food. 



THE MONKEY. 

Sly'-ly Pos'-ture An'-cieat 

Pre^-tends' Knave Good-bye^ 

Be-neath' Pig'-my Cracks 

Look now at him, slyly peep, 
He pretends he is asleep ; — 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 
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Now, that posture is not right, 
And he is not settled quite — 
There, that 's better than before, 
And the knave pretends to snore. 

Ha! he is not half asleep. 
See, he slyly takes a peep ; 
Monkey, though your eyes were shut, 
You coiild see this little nut. 

You shall have it, pigmy brother, 
What, another, and another ? 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack, — 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 

There the little ancient man, 
. Cracks as fast as crack he can ; 
Now, goodbye, you merry fellow, 
Merry, merry, little fellow. 

Mary Hovoitt, 

IBE NEW BROTHER— Part L 

Nure'-er-y Gen'-tly Fee'-ble 

De-light'-fol Big'.ger Teeth 

Come and look here, Mary, I have some- 
thing to show you that will make you very 
happy- 

Oh! nurse, what is it? 

Come and see what I've got in my lap. 

A baby! Oh, nurse, whose baby is it ? 
Where did you get it ? 
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It is your little brother, my dear child. 
God has^given it to your man4a, and it ^ 
come to live in the nursery with you and me. 

Oh! how delightful. What I always to 
stay here? My little brother I I cannot 
understand it at all. I shall be too happy. 

Gently, my dear child ; you will be very 
happy, I am sure, but not too happy, I 
hope. Now look at him, and keep quiet at 
my knee, for your mamma is not well, and 
you must not make a noise. Sit and look 
at your little brother and tell me what you 
think of him. 

Ohl nurse, he is lovely; only so very 
tiny, and he keeps his eyes shut so fast. 

fc wiU soon ^owbi/ger; and when his 
eyes are open, you will see they are pretty 
bright blue. 

May he have a bit of my cake, nurse? I 
have such a nice one that aunt Jane gave me. 

He cannot eat, my child, he has no teeth 
yet ; he will live on milk for a long, long 
time. See how feeble he is, his little hands 
can hold nothing yet; and, if I were to put 
him on the ground, he would fall down and 
have no power to move himself. 

Then is he ill, nurse? What makes him 
so very weak ? 

Favov/rUe Story Book. 
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MT LITTLE BROTHER. 



Broth'-er 


Smil'-ing 


Hon'-ey 


Dar'-Kng 


Pret'-ty 


Mead'-ows 


Lis'-ten 


Mer'-ry 


Rat'-tle 



Little brother, darling boy, 

You axe very dear to me, 
I am happy — ^full of joy — 

When your smiling face I see. 

How I wish that you could speak, 
And could know the words I say! 

Pretty stories I would seek, 
To amuse you every day: — 

All about the honey bees 
Flying past us in the sun; 

Birds that sing among the trees, 
Lambs that in the meadows run. 

Shake your rattle — ^here it is — 

Listen to its merry noise; 
And when you are tired of this, 

I will bring you other toys. 

Mary Lundie Duncan. 
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THE NEW BROTHER— Pabt II. 

Help'-less Strong'-er Play'-things 

Taught Tour-self' Months 

You were just the same, Mary, when you 
were bom. And for many months you lay 
as he does now, a helpless baby, on the lap, 
or in the arms. But we took care of you. 
We carried you while you could not walk, 
and your dear mamma fed you whilst you 
could not eat ; she taught you to step when 
you grew stronger, and held you that you 
might not fall and hurt yourself. At last 
you could walk, and your mouth was full of 
pretty white teeth, so that you could eat. 
I ou will see how helpless your little brother 
is; and you may be quite sure that all 
the pains and care that we take of him, 
were once taken with yourself, by your 
dear mamma and me. 

Well, nurse, it is very strange. I that 
now can run and eat so well. It does not 
seem as if I ever could have been so tiny 
and so weak. You will let me help you to^ 
take care of my little brother, will you not, 
dear nurse? 0,1 shall love him so much. He 
shall have all my toys and playthings, and I 
shall do all I can to make him happy. How 
good God has been to^ve me a little brother. 

Favou/rite Story Book. 
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I MUST NOT TEASE MY MOTHER. 

Di-rectMy Tease Si'-lent-ly 

Bo'-som Head'-acbe Tri'-fling 

TrouV-les Crm'-dle Pa'-tience 

I must not tease my mother, 

For she is very kind; 
And everything she says to me, 

I must directly mind ; 
For when I was a babv, 

And could not speak or walk, 
She let me on her bosom sleep, 

And taught me how to talk. 

I must not tease my mother; 

And when she lites to read, 
Or has the headache, I wiU step 

Most silently indeed: 
I will not choose a noisy play. 

Or trifling troubles tell; 
But sit down quiet by her side. 

And try to make her well. 

I must not tease my mother ; 

I Ve heard dear father say. 
When I was in my cradle sick. 

She nursed me night and day. 
She lays me in my fittle bed, 

She gives me clothes and food. 
And I have nothing else to pay 

But trying to be good. 
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I must not tease my mother, 

She loves me all the day, 
And ahe has patience with my faults, 

And teaches me to pray. 
How much I '11 strive to please her, 

She every hour shall see ; 
For should she go away, or die, 

What would become of me? 

AWM. 






THE ASS. 




Pa'-tient 


Esi'-son 


Af-ford' 


Treat'-inwit 


Ser'-vioe 


Ao-count' 


WU'.ow 


Thiraf-y 


Beat'-ing 


Gen'-tle-man 


M'-ud 


0'.»«r-board 


MUi'-fal 


8iB'.gI. 


Hii-tske- 


T«s'.mg 


i:iiis'-tles 


Per-hapB' 



Here is the picture of the ass. How very- 
patient a creature the ass is! It will bear 
much more rough treatment than the horse, 
and perhaps this is the reason why bojs are 
often seen teasing it. It is not right in them 
to do so, nor is it kind; for as aU creatures 
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have been made by God, they should be 
treated kindly by us. 

The ass is a very useful creature. It is 
able to draw heavy loads, and is of great 
service to poor people, who cannot afford to 
buy a horse. Besides, the ass will eat what 
the horse will not eat, and its food on that 
account costs much less. It will even eat 
thistles, which it may find growing by the 
road-side. 

I once read of a boy who had an ass given 
him by a kind gentleman, to work for him 
and his mother, who was a widow. He was 
veiy kind to his ass, for when he was tired, 
and stood still on the road to rest a little 
whUe, instead of beating him, to make him 
go on, he would pat his neck, and stroke his 
long ears, and in this way he told the dumb 
creature that he was fond of him. When he 
had done his day's work, he took him out of 
the cart, and allowed him to feed under the 
hedges near his home, where he could find 
some nice grass to eat, and where there was 
also a pond, where he could drink when he 
was thirsty. 

A gentleman, wishing to go from a town 
in Spain to a distant island, went on board 
a ship, taking his ass with him. The ship 
having got some distance, struck on ihe 
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sands, and the ass was thrown overboard, 
that it might swim to land, though the sea 
was so rough, that a boat putting off from 
the ship was lost. But the ass got safe on 
shore, and, a few days after, arnved at the 
gate of the town froii which its master and 
it had set out. ^ In the course of its journey 
the faithful animal had walked two hundred 
miles, and^ it was also proved, from the 
short time it had taken on the road, that it 
had not made a single mistake. 

The ass is sometimes called the donkey. 



THE ANT'S NEST. 

Beau'-ti-ful To-geth'-er Dar'-ing 

Un-der-ground' Win'-ter Hun'-dred 

Creep'-ing A-side' Cov'-er-ed 

Bus'-y Swarm In'-sects 

It is such a beq^utiful day, 

And the sun shines so bright and so warm, 
That the little ants, busy and gay, 

Are come from their holes in a swarm. 

All the winter together they sleep, 
Or in underground passages run; 

Not one of them daring to peep, 
To see the bright &C6 of the sun. 

But the snow is now melted away, 
And the trees are all covered with green. 
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And these little ants, busy and gay. 
Creeping out from their houses are seen. 

They 've left us no room to go by, 
So we'll step aside on to the grass, 

For a hundred poor insects might die 
Under your little feet as they pass. 

Rhymes for the Nursery. 



STORY OF A SNOW DOG, 

Coun'»try Dan'-ger Bark'-ing 

Honn'-tains Coun'-tries No'-ble 

Drifts Fall'-ing Kind'-ness 

There is a country far from this, where 
much snow falls, and lies on the mountains 
most part of the year. To that land many 
people go from other countries, and in 
crossing the hills they are in danger of 
being lost in the snow drifts. Some kind 
men live on one of these hills, who keep 
large dogs, and train them to go out in 
search of such people as may be lost among 
the snow. These dogs have a j&ne scent, 
and, by means of it, they can j&nd out folk, 
even when they are buried in the snow, 
quite out of sight 

One very cold dark night, while the 
snow was falling fast, one of these dogs was 
sent out to seek for those people who might 
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be on the hills, and needing help. The 
dog had not been long gone, when the men 
heard him barking at the gate, and when it 
was opened, in walked the dog, with a boy 
Ijdng along his back stiff with cold. The 
men did what they could to warm the boy, 
and after he had taken some food, he told 
them of his having been a long time in the 
snow, being too weak to walk. As he lay, 
he said, he felt something pull him by the 
coat, and at the same time he heard the 
barking of a dog not far off. Then he put 
out his hand and felt the dog quite close to 
him, and the dog then pulled him the more, 
till he was quite out from under the snow. 
In a short time he got himself on the dog^s 
back, putting his arms round the dog's ne^, 
and holding on, as he was too weak either 
to stand, or walk, or sit on the dog's back. 

Thus the boy's life was saved through the 
kindness of these men and their noble dog. 

THE SHEEP. 

Si'-lence Tight Tai'-lor 

Through-out' Shut'-tle Clothes 

CUp Talk Un-der-8tand' 

Harfc^W to me, and silence keep, 
And wa.^h talk about the sheep ; 
For sheep ai*e harmless, and we Know 
That on their backs the wool does grow. 
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The sheep are taken once a year, 
And plunged in water, clean and clear. 
And there they swim, but never bite, 
While men do wash them clean and white. 

And then they take them, fat or lean, 
Clip off their wool, both short and clean ; 
And this is called, we understand. 
Shearing the sheep, throughout the land. 

So then they take the wool so white, 
And pack it up in bags quite tight ; 
And then they take those bags so full. 
And sell to men that deal in wool. 

The wool is washed and combed with hand. 
Then it is spun with wheel and band, 
And then with shuttle, very soon. 
Wove into cloth within the loom. 

The cloth is first sent to be dyed. 
Then it is washed, and pressed, and dried ; 
The tailor then cuts out with care. 
The clothes that men and boys do wear. 

Anon. 
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El'*e-phant 
Clum'-sy 
GroV-ing 
Use'-fal 



THE ELEPHANT. 

Branch'-ea W^-gons 

Eat'-er Teaoh'-a-ble 

A'-si-a Heav'-i-er 

Af-ri-ca I'-vo-iy 

The elephant is the largest animal that lives 
upon the land. It is a heavy, clumsy, dull- 
looking creature, with a large head, two tasks 
growing out on the sides of its mouth, and a 
long nose, or snout, called a trunk. Its legs 
are short, for the size of its body, and very 
thick. The trunk is most useful to it; it 
will bend and turn in any way, and serves as 
an arm to carry its food to its mouth. Its 
neck is so very short that its head cannot be 
brought to the ground while the animal is 
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standing. Its food is made up of plants; 
sucli as grass, soft roots, and the branches and 
leaves of trees. It is not a flesh eater, like 
the lion or the tiger. It is found both in 
Asia and A&ioa, and, when tamed by man, 
is very teachable, and will carry goods, and 
draw waggons far heavier than the horse 
could do. One elephant is able to draw as 
much as six horses. The elephant is hunted 
for its tusks ; they are called ivory. 



AN ELEPHANT STORY. 

Sto'-ries Po-ta'-toes Stretch 

Coun'-try Be-yond' Sup-pose' 

Peo'-ple Tow-'ards Pleased 

Eng'-land Threw Point'-ed 

All little boys and girls like to hear stories 
about birds and beasts. Here is one about an 
elephant. This elephant had been brought 
from a far country to England, and was 
kept in a cage, in order that people might 
see him. One day his keeper was feeding 
him, and part of his food was raw potatoes, 
which he threw at the elephant one after the 
other. One of the potatoes thrown to him, 
fell where he could not get hold of it, and, 
although he tried for some time to reach it, 
he still could not get near the potatoe with 
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his trunk. What do you think the animal 
did ? He drew into his trunk a gr^t deal of 
air, and then pointing the end of it towards 
the potatoe, he blew out with all his might; 
which sent the potatoe with such force against 
the wall on the other side of the room, that it 
came back to the bars of the cage, where it 
lay. The elephant had then only to stretch 
out his trunk a little way, and pick the 
potatoe up, which, you may suppose, he very 
quickly did, quite pleased with having got 
what he wanted, and popped it into his large 
mouth. 



THE STAR m THE EAST. 

Hun'-dred Halt'ed Joamey 

E-nough' Sav'-iour Wor'-ship-ped 

Myrrh Frank'-in-cense Wea'-ry 

Many, many hundred years ago, there 
arose one night, in the blue sky of the east, 
a bright and beautiful star. So bright and 
so fair it was that the wise men of that 
coiwtry where it arose felt sure that it 
came forth from God, saad they knelt down 
to adore Him; but the star did not stand 
still, it; moved through the sky. And the 
wise men followed it; they were wise enough 
to *be humble, and to try to learn what it 
was God would teach them. And as the 
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star went on they followed, step by step, 
many weary miles; but their feet halted not 
on the holy way. And at last the star led 
them to a very large city, and on to a small 
town, and stood still over the house where 
lay Jesus, the infant Saviour, with Mary his 
mother. And when the wise men saw him 
they were filled with joy, and the long 
journey they had taken seemed as nothing, 
now it had led to so blessed an end. And 
they worshipped the young child, and gave 
him gifts,— gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. All that they valued most they 
cast down at his feet. 

Favourite Story Booh. 



THE SAVIOUR. 

Bi'-ble Par'-don Cross 

Cru'-el For-giv'-en Hung 

Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be a man, and die; . -i-,^ 
And in the bible we may see /'vVr^'"^'-^ T' 
How very good He used to be. '/;/:^' ^ ""^ 

He went about, He was so kind, -v' . * 
To cure poor people who were blind ;^ , ,v''^^.' 
And many who were sick and lame, 
He pitied them^ and did the same. 
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And more than that, He told them too, 
The things that God would have them do. 
And was so gentle and so mild, 
He would have listened to a child. 

But such a cruel death He died I 

He was hung up and crucified I 

And those kind hands that did such good, 

They nail'd them to a cross of wood. 

And so He died, and this is why 
He came to be a man and die; 
The bible says He came from heaven, 
That we might have our sins forgiven. 

Now God will pardon those who pray, 
And from all evil turn away ; 
But wicked folks, who do not care, 
We know that such he cannot bear. 

Anon. 



THE ROBIN. 

Rob'-in Al-low' Sign 

Some'-thing Show'-ing Least 

School Vis'-it Sea'-son 

Fore'-head Caught Red'-dish 

Every child surely knows the robin. It 
is to be seen in the woods in summer, but 
as the winter comes on, and the snow is 
seen on the ground, then the robin may be 
found near our houses looking for some- 



thing to eat In the cold winter it becomes 
very tame; bo tame does it then become, 
that it wiQ even tap at the window with ite 
bUl, to tell us that it is hungry, and will 
allow itself to be fed from the hand without 
showing the least sign of fear. 

I have seen a robm which paid a visit to 




a large school every day for many days in 
winter, and, tiiough lessons were going on, 
would come in by an open window, hop 
about to a desk, wnere it was fed by some 
of the children, without being in any way 
afraid of being hurt or caught. 

It is a pretty little bird, and easily known 
by its forehead, throat, and breast, being of 
a reddish colour. It is called on this ac- 
count robin redbreast. 

It may often be heard singing in the cold 
season, when all other birds are either 
ffllent or out of tune. 
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THE CHILD AND THE ROBIN. 

Win'-dow A-wake' Sing'-ing 

Pret'-ti-er Mount'-ed Best'-ing 

Gui-tar' De-light'-ed Ids'-tened 

There came to my window, one morning in 

spring, 
A sweet little robin — ^he came there to sing, 
The tune he was singing was prettier far, 
Than ever I heard on the flute or guitar. 

He raised his light wings, to soar off far 

away, [say. 

Then resting a moment, seemed sweetly to 

happy, how happy, this world seems to 

be. 
Awake, little child, and be happy with me. 

The sweet bird then mounted upon his 

light wing, 
And flew to a tree-top, and there did he sing; 

1 listened delighted, and hoped he would 

stay, \A^J' 

And come to my window at dawn of the 

Anon, 
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^^W^mi 



Pic'-tnre 

An'-i-mal 

Draw'-ing 

Plough 

Val'-n-ft-ble 



Car'-ry-ing 

Wag'-goa 

F»rm'-er 

Bri'-dle 

Ctuurs 



Shep'-herd 
Rid'<ing 
Har'-iow 
Cm' -el 
8o'-fM 



Here is the picture of a horse; come, let 
us read about this well-known animal. It is 
as common as the dog, being seen by ns 
every day. It is very strong, and is useful 
to man in drawing and carrying loads. The 
horse can draw the cart and waggon, filled, 
it may be, with stones or coals, or with hay 
or com. 

The farmer makes use of the horse to help 
him in working the ground; it draws the 
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plough and the harroW; and is almost as use- 
ful to him as the dog is to the shepherd. 

The horsO; in some parts of the world, is 
found in a wild state, and before it can be of 
any use it must be tamed. 

Before the horse can be used for riding on, 
or for drawing either a cart or coach, he 
must be shod with shoes made of Iron. The 
shoe is nailed to the hard part of its foot, 
called the hoof, as hard as our nails. The 
bit and the bridle are also wanted, that the 
horse may know which way to go; but the 
spur is aiiruel thing. 

When the horse is young its age may be 
known by looking at its teeth. After death 
the horse's body is only fit for cats' and 
dogs' meat; but the hair is valuable, and 
the long shining black hairs from the taU 
and mane are taken and woven into a sort 
of coarse cloth for covering chairs and sofas. 

The young horse is called a foal. 



THE LITTLE LARK. 

Be-hind' In'-fant PlougV-man 

Lin'-ger Be-low' Bright 

I hear a pretty bird — ^but hark! 

I cannStse^ it anywhere; 
Oh! it is a little lark. 

Singing in the morning air: 
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Little lark, do tell me why 
You are singing in the sky? 

Other little birds, at rest, 

Have not yet begun to sing; 
Every one is in its nest. 

With its head behind its wing: 
Little lark, then tell me why 
You are singing in the sky? 

Tis to sing a merry song. 

To the pleasant morning light ; 
Why linger in my nest so long. 
When the sun is shining bright? 
Little infant, tJiis is whv ^ 
I sing so early in the sty. 

To the little birds below, 

I do smg a merry tune ; 
And I let the ploughman know, 
He must come to labour soon : 
Little infant, this is why 
I am singing in the sky. 

Anon. 
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THE TIGEH. 




Yel'-low 


Fright'.ful 


Cat'-tle 


Cun'-ning 


Dread'-ful 


Vil'-lage 


Ac'-tive 


E'-nough 


Jun'-gles 


Move'-ments 


Car'-ry 


Tn'-di-a 


Spring' -ing 


Um-brel'-la 


Sud'-den-ly 



The tiger is a large kind of cat; it is venr 
like it in shape, and in its ways of living. It 
is a very pretty creature ; its skin is yellow, 
with black stripes down the sides, and 
black rings round its legs. 

It is very cunning and fierce, besides 
quick and active in its movements, and it 
is this which makes people so afraid of him 
in those parts of the world where he is 
found. 

The claws and teeth of the tiger are very 
large and strong, and he seizes his prey 
much as a cat does a mouse, springing upon 
it suddenly from a short distance, the 
tiger does not roar, but makes an ugly 
howling cry, loud and fierce. 

It is a dreadful thing to meet a wild 
beast Uke the tiger. He is strong enough 
to kill, and carry away to the woods, a deer 
or a horse, and some&nes visits a viUage, 
where flocks are kept, in order that he may 
feast on some of the cattle or sheep. 
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The tiger is found in India, living in the 
thick woods called jungles. He seizes his 
prey by day as well as by night. He has 
been known to spring out from the jungle, 
with a frightful roar, lay hold of a man as 
he was marching along with others, and 
carry him away into the wood; very seldom 
is the poor man, thus seized, ever again 
seen. 

I have read a story of a lady in India 
who frightened away a large tiger that was 
leaping upon her and some of her friends, by 
quickly opening her umbrella in its face. 
Such an act on her part was both brave and 
wise. 



THE DARK ROOM. 

Can'-dle Chairs Dar'-ling 

Pro-tects' Ta'bles Pil'-low 

Pres'-ent Min'-utes Book'-case 

'*0h, mamma, mamma, do not take the 
candle away, I do not like to stay in the 
dark." "Why not, my dear?" "Oh mam- 
ma, I do not, I do not." "But can you 
give me no reason, my dear, for not liking 
to be in the dark ?" " Because I should be 
alone, mamma." '^But if I go away and 
leave the candle, wiU you not be alone ? " 
"Yes, mamma ; but when there is a cax^dlft.^ 
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I can see everything in the room." "Why, 
my dear, do you suppose that any of the 
chairs or the tables would hurt you, if there 
were no light?" "No, mamma, but I do 
not like to be in the dark." " Can you tell 
me, my dear, who it is that protects you 
from evil and danger every day and every 
night ? " " My Father in Heaven, mamma." 
" And is He not ever present? Are not the 
darkness and the light both alike to Him ? " 
** Yes, mamma." "Then what has my dar- 
ling to fear?" "Nothing, mamma; you 
may take the candle now, I shall not be 
afraid." 

And so the candle was taken away for 
about five minutes, during which time not 
a chair, nor a table moved a leg, neither 
did a piUow walk down from the sofa, nor 
a book jump out from the bookcase ; but 
everything kept in the same order, as if 
there had been a light in the room. 



Mrs, Jerram. 
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THE QOEILLA. 




..■.iiig 


Slen'-der 
B«l'-«iice 


Thnn'-der 



This is the picture of the gorilla, an ani- 
mal that is not very well known. I think I 
hear some of you eay, it is a very, ugly crea- 
ture. Well, it is far from being. ptetJEy.. To 
meet such a fierce looking creatuFe'in.'the 
woods of Africa, where it is to be found, 
woidd make even bold men afi-aid. -v' 

Its body is large ; its forelegs' or arms are 
very strong, and its eyes large and glaring. 
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It walks on its hind feet; they axe short 
and slender, and not able to bear the whole 
weight of its heavy, clumsy body, so it uses 
its fore-legs to balance itself, and help it along. 

It has long toes or fingers, armed with 
nails, like claws fitted for grasping and hold- 
ing ; by these it can puU itself up the stems 
of trees. 

It looks like a large ape^ but it is much 
wilder and stronger, and wiU face men 
instead of flying from them as the ape does- 

What large teeth it has got 1 With them 
it bites into the very heart of some of the 
trees, and eats away at the pith. It also 
feeds on fruits, but is not a flesh-eater. 

The sound that it makes is enough to 
frighten people not easily made afraid. It 
begins with a sharp bark like an angry dog, 
then glides into a deep roll, which is very 
like the roll of distant thunder along the 
sky. As it roars it makes a deep sound, 
like the beating of a drum, by beating its 
breast with its huge fists. The sound of its 
roaring makes the forest shake. 



FINIS. 



